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Health of Draftees 


Causes U.S. Concern 


Nearly Half of Men Examined for 
Service Unable to Meet the 
Physical Requirements 


SEEN AS NATIONAL PROBLEM 


Indicates Immediate Need for Improv- 
ing Health Conditions of the 
Population as a Whole 














Last week, President Roosevelt 
called the nation’s attention to a 
problem of great importance. That 
problem is the state of the country’s 
health. The President cited figures 
on the number of young men who 
were rejected for service in the 
Army because of physical unfitness. 
Of 2,000,000 young men examined 
for military service, one-half were 
turned down because they could not 
pass the examinations of the Army. 
Of the million rejected, 900,000 were 
for physical and mental diseases or 
ailments, and the remaining 100,000 
for educational deficiencies. The 
Army requires a draftee to have the 
equivalent of a fourth-grade educa- 
tion, and the 100,000 could not meet 
that requirement. 


Low Health Standards 


The President said that these con- 
ditions constituted an indictment of 
America and urged that steps be 
taken immediately to correct the 
situation. So far as the men rejected 
for the draft are concerned, an im- 
mediate program will be inaugu- 
rated to put them in condition for 
military service; that is, those whose 
defects are minor and can be cor- 
rected without great difficulty. It is 
estimated that of the total, some 
200,000 could be easily rehabilitated 
so as to meet the Army’s require- 
ments. 

The federal government will as- 
sume the responsibility for this 
program. The rejectees with minor 
defects will be compelled to undergo 
treatment at the hands of doctors 
and will then be inducted into the 
Army. The government will shoulder 
the cost of their treatment. 

The fact that nearly one-half of 
the young men examined are physi- 
cally unfit for military service is the 
more serious when it is realized that 
they are among the healthiest group 
of the nation. Between the ages of 
21 and 35, they represent the man- 
hood of America and certainly the 
figures released last week by the 
President indicate that as a nation we 
have much room for improving our 
health standards. ~ Persons of a higher 
age are less likely to enjoy as good 
health as those of military age. 

A word of caution should be given 
in interpreting these figures. One 
must not jump to the unwarranted 
conclusion that the American people 
are in appallingly poor health. The 
standards of the Army are extremely 
high and a large number of those 
rejected are not in such poor health 
that they cannot perform civilian 

(Concluded on page 7) 





INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


Arriving in the New World — 1941 








**“Ameriecans All’’ 
By Walter E. Myer 


“Americans All” Week is a period set aside in recognition of the con- 
tribution and achievements of our immigrant population. This year it will be 
observed during the week of October 21-28. On the last day we shall celebrate 
the fifty-fifth anniversary of the dedication of the Statue of Liberty. The pur- 
pose of this observance is to promote unity among the people of America by 
encouraging the foreign-born who live here to become citizens of our country 
and by seeking close and friendly relations among all racial groups of the 
population. The United States, more than any other nation, is a land of immi- 
granits—a melting pot of varied races and nationalities. None of us, after all, 
are really native Americans except the Indians, and even they came over from 
Siberia thousands of years ago. “The rest of us,” as President Roosevelt once 
said, “are descended from immigrants.” 


All the early settlers, of course, were immigrants. Thomas Paine, the 
“firebrand of the Revolution,” came to America from England in 1774. Alex- 
ander Hamilton was born in the West Indies of Scotch and French blood. The 
original design for Washington, the capital city of our nation, was drawn up by 
a Frenchman, Pierre Charles L'Enfant, who came over to help us win the Revo- 
lutionary War, and remained until his death. In 1871 there came to America 
from London a young Scottish teacher of the deaf named Alexander Graham 
Bell. His invention of the telephone revolutionized communications in this 
country. From Germany in 1889 came one of the world’s greatest electrical 
geniuses, Charles P. Steinmetz. Before his death he had patented over 200 in- 
ventions, the importance of which is known to all students of science. Ottmar 
Mergenthaler, from Germany, invented the linotype, a machine which sets up 
type in lines and makes possible the modern newspaper. James Audubon, the 
great naturalist, was born on the island of Santo Domingo of Spanish and 
French parents. Whenever you step into a Carnegie public library, you owe 
a word of thanks to a Scottish immigrant, Andrew Carnegie. 


“There is nothing astonishing in the fact,” says David Cushman Coyle in his 
widely read book, “America,” “that our defense program is in charge of ‘Bill’ 
Knudsen and Sidney Hillman, both of them born in Europe... .” And so we 
find in sports, music, law, politics, and all other fields the names of foreign-born 
er foreign descendants—names familiar to us all: Leopold Stokowski, Felix 
Frankfurter, Irving Berlin, Albert Einstein, Joe DiMaggio, Fiorello La Guardia, 
Sonja Henie, Charlie Chaplin, to mention only a few. Such is the strength of 
America—a rich mixture of races and nationalities living together in a spirit 
of toleration, good feeling, and a common effort to make the United States the 
happiest, most prosperous, and strongest land on earth, 


Industrial Reserve 
Of Soviets | Studied 


German Successes May Force the 
Russians to Fall Back on 
Reserve Areas 


LARGEST CENTER IN URALS 
But Soviets Also Rely on the Vast 


Resources and New Industries 
of Siberian Regions 











Last week it became clear that 
Hitler’s fourth great offensive in 16 
weeks was making. considerable 
headway. The greatest force he had 
ever assembled for a single action 
had been thrown against the center 
of the Russian lines. These lines had 
buckled; the main Soviet army, un- 
der Marshal Timoshenko, was in 
danger, and so was Moscow. In the 
far south another German army con- 
tinued to push forward while Mar- 
shal Budenny’s army fell back to- 
ward Kharkov and the Don Basin. 


Hitler’s Objectives 


Foreign military experts who have 
been watching Russian developments 
closely believe that Hitler has thrown 
every ounce of strength at the Rus- 
sian lines, intending it to be the 
knockout blow. His objectives are 
believed to be threefold—to destroy 
the great army of Timoshenko, which 
has been holding the center, to oc- 
cupy Moscow before winter sets in, 
and to drive a great wedge between 
the Russian army in the Leningrad 
area and that of the Ukraine, thus 
enabling Hitler to deal with them 
separately at some future date. 


So far, Hitler has been unable to 
destroy any of the three armies he 
has found before him. His offensives 
have weakened and battered the 
Russians. They have gained him a 
great deal of land and prisoners, but 
he has found Russian armies always 
before him, as he does today. So the 
British take some hope in the thought 
that what happened before may hap- 
pen again. They believe that even 
if Moscow should fall, Timoshenko’s 
army can be saved. 


There is some question, however, 
as to how far the Russians can go on 
retreating and still be able to main- 
tain a front. Suppose the worst 
should happen this fall or winter. 
Suppose Leningrad and Moscow 
should fall, and the German advance 
continues until Hitler reaches Rus- 
sia’s great “industrial diagonal”—a 
line drawn from Leningrad southeast 
through Moscow and on to the mouth 
of the Volga on the Caspian Sea. 


A very large part of the Soviet in- 
dustrial regions lies west and south 
of this diagonal. The Leningrad and 
Moscow manufacturing areas, the 
rich Ukraine, and the smoking in- 
dustries of the Don Basin have long 
been the vital regions of Soviet 
power. Loss of the Ukraine and the 
Don Basin alone would cut Russia’s 
industrial output in half, its man- 
ganese output by a third, and its 
grain crops by a fourth. Two-thirds 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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There will be no néw housing projects except for the needs of defense workers 


The Week in Defense 


The following information is based 
on material furnished by the Office 
of Government Reports. 


Building contractors and workers 
are less worried than at first over the 
recent ruling issued by the Supply, 
Priorities, and Allocation Board 
(SPAB) to the effect that only con- 
struction essential to national defense 
will be permitted during the re- 
mainder of the emergency. It is being 
emphasized that there will be suffi- 
cient defense building activity to 
keep most of those engaged in con- 
struction trades busy. One effect of 
the ruling is to ban the building of 
any expensive houses; only low-cost 
living quarters will be sanctioned. 





President Roosevelt will speak to 
the nation and the world at 10 p.m. 
EST, October 27, on problems of the 
Navy and total defense. The occasion 
for the address will be a dinner of 
the Navy League in observance of 
Navy Day which has been broadened 
by presidential proclamation to 
“Naval and Total Defense Day.” 





The Maritime Commission has an- 
nounced awards for construction of 
49 new oil tankers. By the end of 
1943, the Commission says, the United 
States will have the largest and most 
modern tanker fleet in the world. At 
that time, we will have 568 oil car- 
riers. England now leads the world 
with 432. 





Aviation records are being broken 
all along the line. From the first 
of this year until the end of August, 
the nation’s commercial air lines flew 
a total of 86,315,000 miles and carried 
2,362,000 passengers as compared 
with 69,365,000. miles flown and 
1,726,000 passengers carried in the 
same period of 1940. Moreover, avi- 
ation production continues to soar. 
In September, 1,914 military air- 
planes of all kinds were delivered, 
more than have ever been turned out 
in a single month. 





Thomas Parran, head of the United 
States Public Health Service, has 
selected 88 schools of nursing to re- 
ceive a total of $1,200,000 in federal 
aid as part of the defense program. 
Dr. Parran has estimated a need for 
50,000 new student nurses this year, 
or 10,000 more than the usual number 
which enter the field annually. 





FBI Director Hoover, speaking at 
graduation exercises of the National 
Police Academy, declared that sabo- 


teurs have effected no major disrup- 
tion of American defense industries. 
Mr. Hoover said “Hitler boasted in 
Mein Kampf that America would be 
too soft to resist a fifth-column at- 
tack. I challenge him to twist his 
lying tongue into a claim that his 
‘battle of America’ is ‘progressing ac- 
cording to plan.’ We have thwarted 
his agents, and, in fact, our own 
agents have used his devices in hood- 
winking the overpublicized efficiency 
of the Gestapo.” 





Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, Nelson Rockefeller, speaking 
in Boston, said the United States “has 
practically taken up the slack left in 
the trade of the 20 republics due to 
their loss of the continental European 
markets.” He pointed out that we 
are now buying more than a billion 
dollars of products a year from Latin 
America as compared to our average 
annual vurchases from that region of 
less than half a billion dollars. He 
said that through increased trading 
with and lending to the lands south 
of us, we have set up “the first line 
of defense against the economic, 
social, and the moral disorganization”’ 
which could have thrown open these 
nations ‘“‘to the seduction of Hitler 
and Goebbels.” 





Defense Oil Coordinator Ickes an- 
nounced that oil companies moved 
4,099 tank cars of petroleum into the 
Atlantic seaboard area during the 
week ending October 4, an increase 
of 964 cars over the preceding week. 
He also says that the British have 
agreed to a plan to release “at least 
temporarily” about 10 to 15 tankers. 
The gasoline situation in the East, 
therefore, is improving. 





The Federal Power Commission 
has been holding conferences in 
various parts of the country for the 
purpose of boosting electric power 
production sufficiently to take care 
of defense needs. One result of these 
meetings has been the granting of 
federal loans to power systems in all 
parts of the country. 





In addition to the plan of “salvag- 
ing” 200,000 of the 1,000,000 selee- 
tive service registrants who have 
been rejected largely because of 
physical defects (see page 1), Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has announced that 
he will launch a long-range program 
calling for cooperation of states, 
counties, cities, townships, and indi- 
viduals to raise health standards and 
thereby strengthen the nation. 


Current Magazines 


N the current number of Harpers, John Gunther, author of Inside Europe and 

Inside Asia, draws a vivid word-portrait of General Avila Camacho, the presi- 
dent of Mexico: 

General Avila Camacho does not remotely resemble his predecessor, the 
enigmatic and mystically inclined Cardenas. Nor is he 
what the uninformed would call a very “typical” Mexican. 
His country is alive with every conceivable pattern of 
color, raw drama, and brilliant overtone, but Avila Ca- 
macho is about as colorful as a slab of halibut. He is 
steady, cautious, and efficient. The key to his character 
is sobriety. 

General Camacho, who has always been industrious, 
rises at 6730 every day except Sunday. Usually he rides 
half an hour for exercise, and then reads the papers thor- 
oughly at breakfast. As a rule, he sees his cabinet minis- 
ters in pairs, two each day. He is normal and moderate in 
his habits and appetites. He reads little except the local 
newspapers. ... No one has ever seen him in a night club 
or cabaret. Sometimes he sees the new American movies, 
especially newsreels, in private shows at his house; he 
seldom goes publicly to the theater. He is deeply fond of 
classical music. 

Most people like Avila Camacho. He is easy to work with . . . and most of the 
people close to him, especially the younger officers, admire him greatly. They 
like his fair-mindedness and conciliatory attitude. 


AJOR ALEXANDER P. de SEVERSKY, the famous airman, scorns the 

isolationist point of view in foreign policy, and is also sharply critical of 
isolationist military planning. Writing in the October Atlantic, he raps the gov- 
ernment for building the nation’s defenses as 
if we could rely on the “Maginot Line” protec- 
tion of a huge Navy and a land Army. That 
is an “isolationist” defense, he says, because 
the threat of air power from abroad is not be- 
aed ing sufficiently matched by the building of a 
powerful air fleet here. 

De Seversky says that present aviation prog- 
ress is such as to make possible this grim 
prophecy, which might come true in a very 
few years: 

From every point on the compass, across 
the two oceans and across the two poles, giant 
bombers, protected by convoys of deadly fighter planes, converge upon the United 
States of America. There are thousands of them, each carrying at least 50 tons 
of streamlined explosives and a hailstorm of light incendiary bombs. Wave after 
wave they come, openly, in broad daylight, magnificently armored and armed 
and ready to fight their way through to the selected targets. 

The only answer, as he sees it, is immediately to give up our “purely de- 
fensive” aviation, and to free it from the Army and the Navy. He would have 
a supreme air command. 
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* * * 


WEDEN’S position is an unenviable one. Cut off from world trade by the war, 

the Swedish people are dependent upon Germany for coal and manufactured 
goods, and the Nazis are withholding the needed supplies. Through economic 
pressure, threats, and propaganda the Nazis in the past few weeks have at- 
tempted to force Sweden completely into collaboration with the Reich. 

These tactics have failed, however} ac- 
cording to Maurice Feldman in The Nation 
for October 11. He writes: 

“The most noticeable result of Nazi pres- 
sure thus far has been the stiffening spirit 
of resistance. After many months of ultra- 
caution in discussions of foreign policy, the 
Swedish press is now saying what it thinks; 
for the most part it is being courageously 
anti-Nazi and pro-British. The attempt to 
bring Sweden into the ‘new order’ by a 
combination of blackmail and bribery is condemned by radical and conservative 
journals alike and even by some papers which until recently were pro-Nazi.” 

a 





NTERVIEWS with leading American research scientists have been the subject 

of a recent series of highly stimulating articles in The New Republic. In “The 
Age of Ingenuity,” latest of the series, Bruce Bliven describes a number of new 
and startling inventions which he has seen in re- 
search laboratories. Here is one of them: 

A great recent advance has been the new types 
of ultraviolet lamps which kill almost all bacteria 
that are brought within their range of influence. 
These lamps are now of high efficiency; it is a re- 
markable sight to see through the microscope a 
colony of germs in a great state of activity instantly 
and completely halt when the lamp is switched on. 

Day by day, new uses are found for such lamps. 
An apartment house has just been built in Washing- 
ton, D. C., which is completely air-conditioned and 
has a battery of these lamps in the air ducts. All 
the air throughout the entire building will be almost 
completely sterile 24 hours a day; it will be practi- 
cally impossible for a tenant with a cold, or any 
other air-borne disease, to infect members of his 
family. During the great measles epidemic last winter, lamps placed in the 
classrooms of a Philadelphia school reduced the number of cases 75 per cent as 
compared with those in other schools not protected. 

ong * * 
ANSON W. BALDWIN, the well-known military analyst, discounts the as- 
sumption that if Britain were defeated the Axis powers would have a ship- 
building capacity greater than our own. Writing in Reader’s Digest, he declares: 














We need not fear being outbuilt in a 
naval race, even should Hitler be able to 
turn all Europe and England to the task. One i 
authority has estimated that the shipbuild- ~~~ - 7 
ing capacity of Germany, her conquered vA 
lands, and her allies, at 3,200,000 tons, and 4 
of Britain at 2,500,000 tons—a total of 5,700,- a 

000 tons a year. Assume that Hitler could te, 

get the full benefit of this, an assumption m, 

which disregards damage already done to SY 

shipyards by bombs and ignores the ineffi- 

ciency of sullen, conquered labor. Still we 

could meet the challenge, for we shall turn 

out 1,100,000 tons of merchant ships alone this year, next year 3,000,000, and more 
than 5,000,000 tons in 1943. And simultaneously we are pushing forward a naval 
building program just about equal to the combined programs of all the rest of 
the world including the British Empire. 

Moreover, we can expand shipbuilding incomparably more than can Europe. 
There, most of the sites for ways from which big ships can be launched into dee 
water have long been utilized, while we have scores of sites yet undeveloped. 
Shipbuilding is limited by steel and armor production. One American steel com- 
pany will this year produce more steel than all of Germany; our expanded 
capacity will soon outmatch all the rest of the world. 
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Seeing South America... vu 


E left Ecuador from Guayaquil 

one hot day just after noon. We 
had lunch at the Metropolitana Ho- 
tel which was under the same man- 
agement as the hotel of the same 
name in Quito. Whereas the Quito 
hotel was quite primitive, the Metro- 
politana at Guayaquil would do 
credit to any American city. 

Soon after we took off, we crossed 
the boundary line, and all afternoon 
we were flying 
along the _ coast 
line of Peru. Part 
of the time we 
were out over the 
ocean and at other 
times we would 
be flying above 
the thin strip of 
land which lies 
between the An- 
des Mountain 
chain and the 
water of the Pacific Ocean. 





Walter E. Myer 


This narrow strip of coastal plain 
of Peru extends for a distance about 
as great as the Pacific coast line of 
the United States—around 1,500 
miles. There is very little rain along 
the Peruvian coast. The coastal plain 
is desertlike and little is grown ex- 
cept in the irrigated regions. In the 
irrigated lands, there are many large 
estates owned by Spanish landlords 
who live in Lima. These great farms 
are tilled by Indian workers who 
live in extreme poverty. Cotton is 
the chief crop of this region. 


Back of the plain, and always in 
sight from the coast, are the great 
Andes Mountains which cut across 
Peru in two principal ranges. We 
did not get, up into the mountains, 
but I understand that the valleys of 
the uplands are very beautiful. From 
what I hear of them, they must re- 
semble very closely the upland val- 
leys which we visited in Ecuador. 


Like the Ecuadorian region, the 
beautiful valleys of Peru are disap- 
pointing because of the poverty of 
the Indians who do the actual work 
of farming. The reports which I 
heard lead me to believe that the 
condition of the Indians in Peru is 
worse than that which prevails in 
Ecuador. There are not many large 
estates in the mountainous valleys. 
The Indians live on small farms and 
eke out a poor existence. They live 
in squalor and are tortured by dis- 
ease. Most of them chew coca leaves 
from which cocaine is made and they 


are kept in a state of semistupor. 

Beyond the mountains the land 
slopes to the eastern lowlands where 
the climate is very hot. On the east- 
ern slopes of the mountains are the 
headwaters of the great Amazon 
River. 


The total area of Peru is about 
equal to that of Texas, Arizona, Ne- 
vada, and Utah combined. The pop- 
ulation is around 6,000,000. Prob- 
ably more than half the inhabit- 
ants are Indians, a third are of 
mixed race, and the rest are white 
people of Spanish descent. A tenth 
of the population, including most of 
the white people, live in the coastal 
plain. A large proportion of them 
live in the beautiful capital city of 
Lima, a city somewhat smaller than 
Washington. 


The chief industries of Peru, along 
in the 


with the raising of cotton 
plains country 
and sugar in 
the mountain 
valleys, are 
copper mining 
and the _ pro- 
duction of oil. 
The copper 
mines are 
owned chiefly 
by an Ameri- 
can company, the Cerro de Pazco, 
and the oil is produced chiefly by an- 
other American company, Standard 
Oil. The oil and copper industries 
produce a great part of Peru’s ex- 
ports, and they furnish large reve- 
nues to the Peruvian government. 
But they do very little to raise the 
standard of living of the poverty- 
stricken people. 

It must seem a strange thing to 
most of the people who have visited 
Peru that we did not go to Cuzco, 
principal city of the great Inca civi- 
lization of Peru. Travelers to that 
country ordinarily find the chief in- 
terest in seeing Cuzco and viewing 
the remains of a great Indian civi- 
lization. Cuzco is indeed a most in- 
teresting city, and so is Arequipa, a 
resort town in the uplands of south- 
ern Peru. 








Joan, my niece, and I found our 
time quite limited, however, and 
since we could not see everything 
that was interesting, we confined our 
investigations to the people and the 
problems of present-day Peru. We 


did too little in that field, for we got 
to Peru later than we had intended, 





GRACE LINE 


The Arco San Francisco in Cuzco, Peru 





and our stay was shorter 
than we had planned. Most 
of our time was spent in 
Lima. 

We had fair weather the 
afternoon of our trip from 
Guayaquil until we _  ap- 
proached Lima. Then we 
found ourselves flying 
through thick clouds. We 
were told that such a thing 
was to be expected. Lima 
lies in a slight depression 
near the ocean and it is fre- 
quently enshrouded by 
clouds and fog. There is lit- 
tle rain there, but at the 
same time, there is compara- 
tively little sunshine. The 
clouds were so low that we 
could not safely descend directly 
upon Lima. We flew out over the 
ocean and then dropped down below 
the low-hanging clouds and 
skimmed the surface of the water. 
We could get down to the surface 
when we were flying over the water, 
which, of course, we could not do 
when we were flying over the land. 
The pilots could see their way 
after they got down beneath the 
clouds and skimmed along safely to 
the airport. 

We were held up quite a while by 
the customs officials in Lima. In 
most places the examination of bag- 
gage was merely a routine matter, 
but the Peruvians went through all 
our bags with minute care. What 
they were looking for, I do not know. 


One of the customs men became 
quite excited when he thought that 
I was trying to “put something over” 
on them. When I was in Guayaquil, 
I had bought two Panama hats. The 
best of the world’s supply of Panama 
hats are made in the ‘villages near 
Guayaquil. When I bought the hats, 
I rolled them up and put them in.one 
pocket of my overcoat. As we were 
about to be passed at the customs 
table at Lima, however, one of the 
officials caught sight of these hats 
and snatched them out of my pocket. 
What he said I do not know, for he 
spoke rapidly and in Spanish, but 
it seemed not to be complimentary, 
and he appeared to have every in- 
tention of keeping the hats. 


At this point, however, a member 
of the Pan-American crew took the 
matter up with the customs official. 
I do not know what he said, but he 
obtained the hats and _ smilingly 
handed them to me. These Pan- 
American men, I may add, seem al- 
ways to be on hand whenever their 
passengers find themselves in diffi- 
culties. 


Lima is a beautiful city. with broad 
boulevards. “I can imagine I am in 
Boston every time I come to Lima,” 
remarked an English businessman 
who was a fellow traveler in the bus 
which took us from the airport to the 
hotel. 

The Gran Bolivar, located in the 
beautiful San Martin square, is one 
of the best hotels, though not the 
largest, in South America. It is mod- 
ern and the service is excellent. The 
clerks and waiters speak English. In 
the lobby is a bookstall where one 
may buy almost any of the recent 
best-selling American books. The 
young lady, definitely a Peruvian 
girl, who presided at the book coun- 
ter, spoke flawless English. When I 
asked her where she learned to 
speak a language so well, she replied, 
“Brooklyn.” One finds a good many 





GRACE LINE 


The llama is an important beast of burden in Peru 


South Americans who have been in 
the United States and almost uni- 
versally they are very anxious to 
return. —WALTER E. MYER. 
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“If this war keeps on, the govern- 
ment is going to control everything.” 

“Well, it’s going to have an awful 
time with that boy who lives across 
the street!” —SELECTED 





“Hello, is this the fire department?” 
“Yes, what do you want?” 
“Where’s the nearest firebox? I want 
to turn in an alarm.” 
—CAPPER’S FARMER 

















“Darling, didn’t we see this last year?” 
KAUNUS FROM COLLIERS 


“What is the difference,” asked the 
teacher, “between caution and coward- 
ice?” 

“Caution,” replied Johnny, “is when 
you’re afraid, and cowardice is when 
the other fellow’s afraid.” 

—Rays or SUNSHINE 





A returned vacationist, waxing elo- 
quent about his visit to the Grand 
Canyon, was getting boresome. 

“The soft curtain of night was just 
falling,” he orated, “and there I stood, 
drinking in the scene with that vast 
abyss yawning.” 

“IT say,” interrupted a listener, “was 
that abyss yawning before you got 
there?” —CapPeErR’s WEEKLY 





‘Don’t you think man is great in 
learning to fly like a bird?” 

“Sure, but he’s got a long way to go 
before he can perch on a telegraph 
wire.” —WALL STREET JOURNAL 





Pronunciations 


Budenny—bood-yen’nee 
Camacho—kah-mah’choe 
Cardenas—kar’day-nahs 
Caucasus—ko’kah-sus—o as in orb 
Changsha—chahng’ shah’ 
Chelyabinsk—chel-yah-beensk’ 
Chungking—choong’king’ 
Cuzco—koos’koe 
Farinacci—fah-ree-naht’chee 

Gran Bolivar—grahn’ boe-lee’vahr 
Guayaquil—gwi-yah-keel’—i as in ice 
Kharkov—kahr’koff 
Magnitogorsk—mahg-nee-toe-gorsk’ 
Sun Yat-sen—soon’ yaht’ sen’ 
Timoshenko—tee-moe-shen’koe 
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The Week at Home 


FDR on Neutrality 


“T recommend the repeal of Section 
six of the act of November 4, 1939, 
which prohibits the arming of 
American flagships engaged in for- 
eign commerce. . . . The arming of our 
ships is a matter of immediate neces- 
sity and extreme urgency.” So spoke 
the President on the ninth of October, 
in a strongly worded message to Con- 
gress. For weeks the nation had 
buzzed with discussion—how far 
would the administration go in seek- 
ing repeal of the provisions of the 
Neutrality Act? Here was the Presi- 
dent’s answer. 

In the background was an invita- 
tion, also, to consider further and 
more important changes which would 
amount to full repeal. “There are 
other phases of the Neutrality Act to 
the correction of which I hope the 
Congress will give earnest and early 
attention,” the President said. He was 
referring to those provisions of the 
act which prohibit American ships 

















Partly repealed now 


RAY IN KANSAS CITY STAR 


from entering “combat zones” or 
stopping at ports of belligerent na- 
tions. He was suggesting that Ameri- 
can ships be allowed to carry lend- 
lease goods directly to England 
under the American flag, instead of 
“masquerading behind the flags of 
our sister republics.” 


Automobile Unemployment 


An ominous note was in the news 
a few days ago. Announcement came 
of the first dismissals in the automo- 
bile industry made necessary by the 
defense program, and it was esti- 
mated that well over 200,000 auto- 
mobile workers will be unemployed 
by mid-winter. The reason for this 
unemployment is, of course, the 
shortages of raw materials, needed 
both for defense production and for 
civilian manufacture. Since many 
of these, such as copper, steel, and 
aluminum, have been put under strict 
priorities, the automobile industry is 
seeing its sources of supply gradually 
shut off, and in addition, it has been 
ordered by OPM to cut its production 
drastically. 

Eventually it is expected that most 
of the 450,000 automobile workers 
will be at least temporarily unem- 
ployed, and the problem does not 
end there. Also there are 400,000 
automobile salesmen, most of whom 
will have to find new jobs, As these 
people lose their purchasing power, 
they affect thousands of others, whose 
services and commodities will no 
longer be demanded. In Michigan, 


' 


for example, the State Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Commission esti- 
mates that by January 1942, 20,000 
people in nonmanufacturing services 
and trades will lose their jobs. 


SPAB Bans New Building 


In one of the most sweeping de- 
fense moves yet made, the Supply, 
Priorities, and Allocation Board last 
week issued an order prohibiting new 
nondefense construction for the du- 
ration of the emergency. Because of 
the serious shortage of such materials 
as steel, copper, brass, and aluminum, 
it is felt that unnecessary building 
using such materials would not be in 
the best national interest. 

The order was very broad, covering 
not only all kinds of government 
projects, such as post offices, roads, 
and river and harbor improvements, 
but also commercial building of office 
buildings and apartment houses, and 
even private construction of homes. 
In all cases, the person or agency 
desiring to build will have to prove 
that the project is necessary either 
for defense or for the health and 
safety of the people. 

Effects of the order are expected to 
be widespread. SPAB predicts a sav- 
ing in 1942 of 3,300,000 tons of steel 
alone. On the other hand, experts 
estimate that 1942 building of all 
kinds will decline by 25 per cent. 
Some contractors claim that the order 
will throw more than 4,000,000 people 
out of work; SPAB asserts, however, 
that most of these will be reabsorbed 
in defense work, and that shortages 
of essential materials will curtail non- 
defense construction greatly anyway. 


Tempo Quickens 


Industry is beginning to feel 
heavier shocks as the tempo of the 
defense program goes into high gear. 
Production of military items may at 
times seem disappointingly low, but 
the great flood is gathering force. 

Thus, even though it has been 
shown that between July 1, 1941, and 
December 31, 1942, the production of 
the United States with all its re- 
sources will only equal that of Canada 
and Britain combined, industry in 
this country is undergoing sharp 
changes. Today only 15 per cent of 
our total industrial capacity is en- 
gaged in war production, but next 
spring the proportion will be 30 per 
cent, and a year from now it will be 
50 per cent. Correspondingly, civilian 
production will be squeezed down 
each time, until next year it will be 
engaging only half the energies of 
our nation’s plants and factories. 

That this would happen has been 
predicted, but it was difficult to be- 
lieve as long as automobile show- 
rooms were filled with shiny cars, 
electrical stores with streamlined re- 
frigerators, washing machines, and 
radios, and other stores with all the 
products which customers normally 
expect to find. The appearance of 
plenty still exists, but it is quickly 
beginning to fade. 


Aluminum from Clay 


“Priorities Are the Mother of In- 
vention!” So reads the advertisement 
for the new Buick cars. As though 
to prove this statement, research 
experts of the Tennessee Valley 





ACME 


NERVE CENTER of New York City’s new air-raid defense organization, is the information head- 
quarters which is believed to be the best equipped in the world. Reports from more than 6,000 
field observers, arriving minute by minute, will enable Army air experts, working at tables that 
resemble giant pieces from jig-saw puzzles, to plot the progress of enemy bombers and direct the 


defending air force. 


Authority have recently made public 
the discovery of a remarkable new 
process for making aluminum, which 
promises to provide unlimited quan- 
tities of the important white metal in 
the near future. 

At present virtually all aluminum 
is produced from high-grade deposits 
of the mineral bauxite. Our own 
supplies of the high-grade ore are 
limited, and will probably be ex- 
hausted within less than two years. 
Thus if we continued to depend upon 
bauxite, we should have to import 
it from British and Dutch Guiana, 
thus placing still further demands 
upon our already overburdened mer- 
chant fleet. 

The new method developed by TVA 
scientists extracts aluminum from 
ordinary white clay, of which there 
are enormous quantities all over the 
United States. From 100 pounds of 
clay may be obtained some 15 pounds 
of aluminum. Extracting plants may 
be scattered over the entire country, 
the only limitation being the necessity 
for large amounts of electricity. To 
meet the need for increased electric 
power TVA is already making im- 





ACME 


MAGNESIUM is the lightest of all metals useful 
in the building of airplanes. A large new mag- 
nesium factory has been opened at Los Altos, 
Galifornia. Using a new secret formula, it will 
produce 12,000 tons of the precious metal a 
year. Above, Sidney Hillman, co-director of OPM, 
examines the first of the silvery white crystals 
produced at the plant. 


provements to increase its capacity 
by 50 per cent within the next year. 
Although there are no large plants 
for turning clay into aluminum at 
present, their construction involves 
no serious problems. 


Current Opinion 


Gallup Poll interviewers were 
making their rounds to collect a 
representative sample of public opin- 
ion on changing the Neutrality Law 
only a short time before Congress 
began to debate the revisions. At 
that time, the poll showed that 46 per 
cent of the people believed the act 
should be changed to permit Ameri- 
can merchant ships with American 
crews to carry war materials to 
Britain. Forty per cent were opposed 
to such a change, and 14 per cent had 
no opinion. 

On the more general subject of 
foreign policy, a demonstration of 
growing national unity is found in 
other recent surveys taken by the 
Gallup Poll. The nation as a whole 
is more anxious than ever that Ger- 
many be defeated. At various times 
the Gallup interviewers have asked, 
“Which of these two things do you 
think is the more important, that this 
country keep out of war, or that 
Germany be defeated?” Early in the 
war about 60 per cent wanted the 
United States to keep out in any 
event, while 40 per cent thought Ger- 
many’s defeat was the more essential. 
By the beginning of 1941, these pro- 
portions were reversed, while today 
70 per cent believe that it is more 
important to bring about Germany’s 
downfall than for the United States 
to remain out of the war. 
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The Week Abroad 


Nervous Italy 


Foreign newspaper correspond- 
ents in Italy were taken on a con- 
ducted tour of coastal areas last 
week. They saw bathing beaches 
covered with tangles of barbed wire, 
coastal roads lined with guns and 
tank barriers. There were troops, 
machine guns, and artillery every- 
where. Italian mewspapers were 
ridiculing the idea of a British in- 
vasion, but it seemed that Musso- 
lini was taking no chances. 











At the end of his rope? 


SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 


Italy has not been a happy country 
during the last year. There has 
not been enough to eat nor enough 
to wear. Even such a famous Italian 
staple as spaghetti was rationed. 
Only bread escaped, but recently 
that was also brought under the 
rationing system. 

Matters have not been helped by 
the presence of large numbers of 
Germans—in and out of uniform— 
who occupy the best hotels and who 
are allowed German food rations, 
which means each German gets more 
Italian food than Italians. Popular 
resentment against the Germans, 
fanned by malnutrition and military 
defeats, grew so bitter last winter 
that a serious internal crisis shook 
the whole land. Many high officials 
and generals were dismissed. Italy 
seemingly had lost its music and 
laughter. 


Why Not Invade? 


During the last two weeks the 
British government has been con- 
fronted by demands that it under- 
take an invasion of the continent 
of Europe. These demands have 
come from certain newspapers and 
labor groups. They have also been 
voiced by the Russian press. The 
argument in favor of an invasion 
runs as follows: 

Russia is in grave danger and 
unless she is aided quickly, a col- 
lapse may follow which will even- 
tually enable Hitler to concentrate all 
his efforts on Britain. But for the 
moment the great bulk of his forces 
are tied up on the eastern front. 
Britain now has a small but well- 
equipped and well-trained army, in- 
cluding special units trained in in- 
vasion work.’ Why not throw this 
force against Hitler now, when the 
opportunity presents itself? 

The idea has its attractions. Brit- 
ish forces landing in France or Nor- 


way would have the support of the 
people of the occupied areas, and 
might succeed in driving a big wedge 
into German lines, gaining a foot- 
hold on the continent. 


But there are several good reasons 
why the British government has 
hesitated. First, there are 30 Ger- 
man divisions now in northwestern 
Europe plus most of Germany’s vet- 
eran pilots. In all the Germans have 
over 260 divisions, the British less 
than 100. To move a large force 
to the continent now, with all its 
valuable equipment, would require a 
stoppage of material aid to Russia, 
withdrawal of some naval forces 
from the Atlantic, and would entail 
the risk of another Dunkirk. And 
a repetition of that might be fatal. 


Russia's Moscow 


It was 785 years ago that George 
Dolgoruki, Prince of Rostov, took a 
fancy to a high bluff overlooking the 
Moskva River. From its windy 
heights he could see the great plain 
of central Russia rolling off toward 
distant horizons under a_ heavy 
blanket of virgin pine. There he 
founded the wooden town of Mos- 
cow. 

In later years this settlement 
grew to be the most dynamic city of 
Russia. Its lords, the Muscovites, 
imposed their rule on neighboring 
peoples, and even though Peter the 
Great moved the capital to St. Peters- 
burg, where it remained until 1918, 
Moscow continued to be the spiritual 
heart of Russia. 

" Today, overcrowded with 4,200,000 
people, Moscow is the sixth largest 
city in the world. Entering it by 
train one passes mile upon mile of 
low wooden sheds, open lots, and 
shabby dwellings, the drab grays 
and browns broken here and there 
by the massive bulk of a huge textile 
mill or assembly plant. But in the 
heart of the city, dominated by the 
spires, towers, and queer bulbous 
domes of the Kremlin, there is more 
color than one might think. The 
cobbled streets are wide and clean 
and auto traffic is light. Clusters 
of dark green fir trees line the pink 
brick walls of the Kremlin, while 
overhead the cold autumn sunlight 
catches the gold, blue, red, and 
green church domes—vestiges of 
old Russia. 

As a commercial center Moscow 
is of great importance. The chief 


railway center of the U.S.S.R., it 
handles a seventh of Russia’s trade, 
produces a third of its automobiles, 
a quarter of its machinery, and con- 
tains 15 per cent of its industry. 

Moscow, threatened now by the 
Germans, has fallen into foreign 
hands on the average of once each 
century, but the Russians take hope 
from the fact that it has always re- 
turned to them in one way or an- 
other. 


Thirtieth Birthday 


Last week, as China celebrated its 
thirtieth birthday as a republic, the 
dying words of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
“Father of the Chinese ‘ Republic,” 
were recalled all over the land. On 
his death bed in 1926, Dr. Sun had 
dictated a warning: “The work of 
our revolution is not finished. 
Friends, we must all continue our 
labors until it is.” There was some 
cause for celebration, however. After 
four years and three months of war, 
Chinese troops were at last taking 
the initiative against their enemy. 

Far down the Yangtze from Chung- 
king, the capital of Free China, large 
Chinese troop units were pushing 
forward along footpaths through ter- 
ritory which had been so terribly 
devastated by them during a previ- 
ous retreat that no traces of roads 
could be found. The Chinese ad- 
vance, according to neutral reports, 
had swept around Ichang, the Jap- 
anese-held river port, cutting off the 
garrison within, and was rolling 
ponderously onward toward Chang- 
sha, a large city to the south. 


Marshal Timoshenko 


The Soviet armies defending Mos- 
cow against the fierce thrusts of 
Hitler’s armored divisions are under 
the command of Semyon Konstan- 
tinovich Timoshenko. Though only 
46 years of age, he bears the title of 
marshal. To the world at large and 
even to many in the Soviet Union, 
he is a relatively unknown figure; 
the latest Soviet encyclopedia fails 
to mention his name. 

It was the Finnish war, in the 
winter of 1939-40, that made him a 
national figure. After other Rus- 
sian military leaders had failed to 
crack Finnish resistance, Timoshenko 
was given the task of making a di- 
rect assault upon the fortified Man- 
nerheim Line. His successful com- 





W.W. FROM PRESS ASSOCIATION 


THE BRITISH have had time, thanks to Russia, to train and equip men for the Army. Could they 
now risk an invasion of the continent, as the Russians are pressing them to do? Above is a corps 


of British motorcycle troops. 





SOVFOTO 


MARSHAL TIMOSHENKO is the general upon 
whom the Russians rely to oppose the smashing 
drive of the Nazis along the central front. 


mand of these operations brought 
him immediate recognition. He was 
appointed a marshal of the Red army 
and made commissar of defense. 


Panama Presidency 


While the character, politics, and 
ability of any Latin American chief 
executive is of interest to the United 
States, this country has a particu- 
larly strong interest in the president 
of Panama. Panama lies on both 











The stake in the battles now raging 
FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


sides of the canal which has taken 
its name, and its shores fringe the 
two vital entrances to that canal. 
Panama is also the republic where 
125 American ships have been reg- 
istered (see THE AMERICAN OBSERVER 
for October 6). 

But due to an extraordinary act 
of the Pan American conference at 
Havana last year, the president of 
Panama is also one of the most im- 
portant men in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. By this act he is empowered 
to call together representatives of 
the 21 American republics to talk 
over joint defense measures in the 
event of a threat to the Americas. 

Hence the United States was 
pleased at the recent coup which 
ousted President Arnulfo Arias, re- 
placing him in the presidency with 
Ricardo Adolfo de la Guardia. Arias 
was a young man of strongly totali- 
tarian inclinations whom American 
officials had been watching coldly 
for some time. Although he tried to 
establish himself as dictator and 
suppress all opposition, his country 
did not take kindly to his foreign 
policy. A few days after he re- 
cently declared that ships flying the 
Panama flag (including the 125 
owned by Americans) could not 
carry guns, an internal coup over- 
threw his government. 
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Can Russia maintain control over enough of her resources to put up an effective fighting front? 


If Moscow Falls, Can Russia Carry On? 


of the machines made in Russia, 
nearly two-thirds of the aluminum, 
and more than 60 per cent of its pig 
iron and steel come from the western 
region, which may fall to Germany. 


Importance of Oil 


Fortunately for the Soviets, the 
huge oil fields in and beyond the 
Caucasus Mountains are not directly 
menaced by the Germans at the mo- 
ment, because they lie beyond a 
mountain ridge with peaks reaching 
18,000 feet and higher. These fields 
produce only about as much as Cali- 
fornia, but this amounts to 85 per 
cent of Russia’s total production, and 
they have enabled Russia to become 
the second largest oil producer in 
the world. 

But oil in Russia is very badly 
needed and the problem is complex. 
About a decade ago, when the Rus- 
sian peasants were bitterly resisting 
Stalin’s efforts to force them onto 
collective farms, about 15,000,000 
Russian horses were slaughtered. 
This was a terrible blow to Soviet 
farming, but the Soviets promptly 
turned to tractors. When the war 
began there were more than half a 
million tractors at work on Russian 
farms, and these burned more than 
60 per cent of all the motor fuel con- 
sumed in the Soviet Union. 

Now it happens that there are 
367,000 tractors in Siberia alone. 
These require a vast amount of fuel, 
and without it crops cannot be sown 
or reaped. If the Germans reach the 
Volga, the Soviets will have great 
difficulty in moving much or any of 
this oil across the Caspian to central 
Siberia. There are a few alternate 
routes through Central Asia, but they 
are not satisfactory. 

The example cited above is only 
one of the many difficult problems 
facing the Soviets in attempting to 
fall back on reserve areas. But the 
Russians have nevertheless made her- 
culean efforts to build up these re- 
serve areas. Curiously enough, the 


outside world knows very little about 
{ 


(Concluded from page 1) 


these efforts. When Stalin launched 
the Third Five-Year Plan (which 
was to run until 1942), it was an- 
nounced that’ the construction of new 
plants in the Moscow and Leningrad 
areas was to be discouraged, the 
whole center of gravity of the Rus- 
sian industrial system was to be 
shifted eastward as far as possible. 

After this announcement there 
were occasional scraps of news about 
new cement plants in the Far East, 
textile mills in Central Asia, and 
big new steel, coal, and hydroelec- 
tric power developments in the Urals 
and Siberia. There were rumors of 
great accomplishments and of great 
failures. A strict curtain of censor- 
ship hid the actual facts. 


Thanks to several intensive sur- 
veys made within the last six months, 
we know more today about the So- 
viet reserves than we did a year ago. 
The magazine Fortune published a 
detailed study last June. The U.S. 
Department of Commerce has like- 
wise published a survey of Russian 
industrial areas. 


“Second Baku” 


It is known, for example, that the 
Soviets for more than a decade have 
been preparing for the day when 
they might find themselves cut off 
from the Baku oil fields. So a “Sec- 
ond Baku” has been established be- 
tween the Volga and the Urals. The 
first wells were drilled 12 years ago 
and for the first several years of 
actual production, these wells did 
very well, producing nearly 2,000,- 
000 tons annually. However, the oil 
of this region has begun to show a 
high percentage of salt and sulphur, 
and lacking the expensive refining 
machinery necessary to take care of 
this, production has fallen off badly. 


The greatest Russian efforts have 
been in the Urals, the low, rolling, 
and wooded mountains which mark 
the northern boundaries between 
Russia and Siberia, Europe and 
Asia. The Urals are a thousand miles 


east of Moscow. They are 4,000 miles 
from the Pacific, so they are fairly 
safe from either Germans or Jap- 
anese, or from any other enemy 
which might attack Russia. 

About 15 years ago the Soviets de- 
cided to establish their central re- 
serve area in this region. It was 
known to contain vast quantities of 
magnetic iron, and also copper, man- 
ganese, bauxite, some coal, and water 
power which could, with some effort, 
be turned into electricity. 

And so it was that a wilderness 
became Russia’s “second Don Basin.” 
The towns of Magnitogorsk (a new 
city built around a steel mill), 
Nizhni-Tagil, Chelyabinsk, Orsk, and 
Ufa are now among the busiest in 
the U.S.S.R. At Chelyabinsk is a 
big zinc smelter, a machine tool 
plant, and the great tractor and tank 
factory which produces 40 per cent 
of the tractors and tanks in the whole 
U.S.S.R. Most of Russia’s locomotive 
and railway car manufacturers are 
centered in this district. Gorki, about 
halfway between Moscow and the 
Urals, turns out two-thirds of the 
automobiles of the Soviet Union. 

As a manufacturing area, the 
Urals have turned out well. But the 
great steel industry at Magnitogorsk 
has, like the oil reserve area to the 
west, turned out to be a disappoint- 
ment. “Second Baku,” despite all 
the efforts put into it, now supplies 
only four per cent of Russia’s oil. 
Magnitogorsk produces only a fifth of 
Russia’s pig iron. 

There are several reasons why 
Magnitogorsk has fallen below ex- 
pectations. First, there was not as 
much ore there as the Russian ex- 
perts believed; second, not much of 
it is of a high grade, and third, the 
coal for coking the huge blast fur- 
naces had to be brought from the 
Kubass, or Kuznetz Basin, 1,200 
miles to the east. 

Interestingly enough, Magnito- 
gorsk’s demands for coking coal led 
to the creation of another reserve 


area—the Kuznetz Basin itself. Kuz- 
netz mined the coal and shipped it to 
Magnitogorsk. The cars returned 
empty until someone hit upon the 
idea of erecting furnaces and rolling 
mills at Kuznetz also. Then the re- 
turning cars carried iron ore from 
Magnitogorsk, and both regions be- 
gan to turn out iron and steel. 


But there have been disappoint- 
ments here also. Kuznetz has failed 
to’ maintain coal production at a 
level high enough to meet its own 
needs and those of Magnitogorsk, 
with the result that the big steel mills 
in the Urals have lately been depend- 
ing for their coal upon the great 
fields of the Kirvoi Rog which have 
already fallen into German hands. 


Hopes Not Fulfilled 


On the basis of results at “Sec- 
ond Baku,” the Urals, and Kuznetz 
Basin, the three big reserve areas of 
the Soviet, it seems that the original 
hopes of the Moscow planners. have 
not been fulfilled. It does not seem 
at present as though the mines and 
resources of these regions could stand 
the strain of meeting the needs of 
Russia’s civilians and her armies in 
a protracted war. 


However, Russia is far better off 
today than she would have been if 
so great an effort had not been ex- 
pended to create this reserve in the 
vast hinterland, far beyond the range 
of bombers. Chemical plants, ma- 
chine tool shops, foundries, ship- 
yards, new cotton mills, and tractor 
plants are to be found in the most 
unexpected parts of the Siberian 
steppes or forests, along rivers, and 
on small spurs from the Trans-Sibe- 
rian Railway. And it is to the credit 
of the Soviets that they have not be- 
come discouraged at failures. 

With material aid from Great Brit- 
ain and the United States, the Soviet 
industrial reserves would be greatly 
strengthened. The great difficulty 
would be in transportation. Only two 
all-year routes are now in use—one 
via the Persian Gulf, Iran, and the 
Caspian Sea, and the other via Vladi- 
vostok and the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way. 

Siberia and the Ural region do not 
have enough railways’ generally. 
Towns are far apart, and distances 
are very great. There are very few 
highways, so upwards of nine-tenths 
of the freight must be moved by rail. 

American railway experts have 
been astonished at the behavior of 
Russian railways as a whole. The 
tracks are light, the roadbeds are 
uneven, the locomotives and cars are 
old and rickety, wrecks and derail- 
ments are frequent, and yet—some- 
how—the system is made to work. 
The average speed of Russian freight 
trains, formerly eight miles an hour, 
is now 14 miles an hour, only three 
miles below that of American rail- 
roads. Soviet railroads carry a far 
heavier load—mile for mile—than 
American railroads, and so far they 
‘have managed to carry the foreign 
goods from Vladivostok and the Per- 
sian Gulf to their destinations. 

It has seemed to some observers 
that the Russians—if compelled by 
sheer necessity—may be able to ex- 
tract the amazing performance from 
their industries that they have from 
their railroads. If the performance 
of the mills and mines of Siberia and 
the Urals has been unsatisfactory so 
far—at least the equipment is there 
and the minerals are there. With 
some effort, and perhaps the help of 
American and British engineers, it 
may be possible to put things in 
order and ride out the storm. 
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The Nation’s Health 


(Concluded from page 1) 


duties efficiently. For example, more 
than a fifth of the rejections were for 
dental defects and another 13 per 
cent for defective eyes. These ail- 
ments, while rendering a _ person 
unable to meet the Army standards, 
do not necessarily disqualify him 
from doing his work well in civilian 
life. The mere fact that 200,000 of 
the rejectees can be easily rehabili- 
tated makes the picture look less 
black. 

Nor does it necessarily follow that 
as a nation we are becoming weak 
and soft. An examination of the 
records of past drafts does not bear 
out this conclusion. For example, 
records of volunteers and draftees 
during the Civil War show that 
37 per cent were turned down at 
that time. Army standards were 
less rigid, medical science was less 
able to detect physical defects, and 
yet 37 per cent were rejected. More 
important still, the need for men was 
far greater at that time than now. 
It is not unlikely that, had similar 
conditions prevailed then as now, 
the percentages of rejections would 
have been as high as at present, if 
not higher. 

What about the World War experi- 
ence? It is difficult to draw a fair 
comparison because of different con- 
ditions which prevailed. For ex- 
ample, the World War draft age 
range was from 21 to 30, whereas 
in the present instance those cov- 
ered by the figures released by the 
President last week were from 21 
to 35. The number of rejections for 
physical defects is always higher in 
the upper-age groups. 


Six Million Ill 
But whether the nation’s health 
is better today than it was a’ few 
decades ago, or whether it is worse, 
it is still too serious for complacency. 


and which greatly impair personal 
and national efficiency. 

What can be done to improve the 
nation’s health standards? Health, 
it must be emphasized, is both a 
private and a public problem. There 
are some things which only the in- 
dividual can do for himself, and 
others which must be done by his 


government, local, state, and fed- 
eral. 
Effect of Diet 
Perhaps the greatest single ob- 


stacle to good health is an improper 
diet. From half to two-thirds of 
all American families get less than 
the full quantity of all the essentials 
which are considered desirable for 
buoyant health, and at least one- 
third of the people have diets far 
enough below the minimum in one 
element or another so that their 
health is never what it should be. 


This does not necessarily mean 
that the American people do not get 
enough to eat. But it does mean 
that they do not get the right kinds 
of food. They do not have proper 
eating habits. Their diet lacks many 
of the minerals and vitamins with- 
out which they cannot be in robust 
health. One finds a great deal of 
improper nourishment among fami- 
lies in the upper-income brackets, 
although the poor, of course, suffer 
much more in this respect. 


It has been said by authorities on 
nutrition that the eating habits of 
the American people have been 
worse during the last 60 years than 
at any time in history. For example, 
they have been eating bread which 
had the vitamin-bearing parts of the 
wheat removed. They have used 
greater quantities of refined sugar 
which contains no vitamins or min- 
erals. They have turned more to 
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GOOD HEALTH for the nation should have its foundations in healthy young people. Proper nutrition, 
preventive medicine, decent housing conditions, and recreational facilities, are among the prime 


requisites. 


A survey conducted by the federal 
government in 1935 revealed that on 
any winter day there are six million 
persons in the United States who are 
unable to perform their regular du- 
ties because of sickness or accident. 
This is about one-twentieth of the 
entire population. 

Even in the summer, when health 
conditions are better, half that num- 
ber at any time are incapacitated. 
Most of these people have colds or 
influenza, sore throat or indigestion 
—ailments which may not be con- 
sidered serious but which frequently 
have dangerously weakening effects 


the use of butter substitutes which 
do not compare with butter in nutri- 
ment value. Meat, eggs, milk, fruit, 
and the leafy vegetables, which are 
the best sources of vitamins, are 
eaten in inadequate quantities. 

Of course, many of the families 
simply cannot afford to spend enough 
money to obtain sufficient quantities 
of needed foods. It is estimated that 
at least one-third of all American 
families belong to this category. 
They cannot be expected to improve 
their diets and their general health 
until the general standard of living 
is raised. 


Army health standards. 


There is, indeed, a direct relation- 
ship between the standard of living 
and the level of public health. While 
the improvement of health standards 
which has taken place during the last 
century is certainly due in large part 
to the remarkable advances in medi- 
cal science, it is also due to a con- 
siderable degree to the improvement 
in the standard of living which took 
place during that time. The agri- 
cultural revolution and the indus- 
trial revolution made it possible for 
people to obtain more food and to 
live under more favorable condi- 
tions. General health was improved. 


Personal Problem 
The individual may do a great 
deal toward improving his own 


health and that of his family by 


choosing the proper diet, by study- 
ing about foods and vitamins, and 
by seeing to it that his health is not 
undermined by certain deficiencies. 
He should also learn about habits of 
rest, exercise, and recreation. This 
is one of the great responsibilities of 
the individual. 

In the field of preventing disease, 
the individual is being helped as 
never before by government—fed- 
eral, state, and local. Revolutionary 
steps have been taken in the schools 
in the way of physical and dental 
examinations, vaccinations, programs 
of physical training, and along other 
lines. More needs to be done in 
education on diet, and within the 
last year the federal government has 
launched a program of educating the 
public in this important field. 

While the prevention of disease 
and ill health is of the utmost im- 
portance, the cure of disease must 
also be taken into consideration. 
Here we have a problem of great 
difficulty. The health of the nation 
is being undermined by the failure 
of large numbers of our people to 
receive proper medical attention. 
They simply do not have the means 
to pay for the doctors’, dentists’, and 
hospital care which they require. 

An excellent example of this prob- 
lem is seen in the high rate of 
dental defects as revealed by the 
figures on draft rejections referred 
to earlier in this article. Certainly 
the teeth of the American’ people 
are in an extremely bad condition. 
Much of the trouble could easily 
be taken care of if the people had 
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MANY YOUNG MEN, when given medical examinations for the draft, have been found to be below 


Yet at this time of life young men should be at their physical peak. 


received proper dental care. But 
there are millions of individuals in 
this country who never visit a den- 
tist. And bad teeth may lead to 
many serious illnesses. 

The same situation prevails with 
respect to doctors and hospitals. 
Large sections of the population do 
not have the money to consult doctors 
or to go to hospitals when they re- 
quire treatment. Only a relatively 
small proportion of the population 
ever undergoes a physical examina- 
tion, such as the examinations given 
to those called for military service. 
The defects of many of the rejected 
draftees can be corrected because 
they were caught in time. The same 
is not true of the general population. 


Medical Care Needed 

For years, students of health have 
been attempting to devise ways by 
which adequate medical care can be 
made available to all. There are a 
number of voluntary health insur- 
ance schemes in existence whereby 
individuals or families pay a certain 
sum each month, which entitles them 
to medical care when they require 
it. There are group hospitalization 
plans in operation in many cities 
which are operated on the same prin- 
ciples. The advantage of these 
programs is that they spread the 
costs of medical care in such a way 
as to avoid the unbearable financial 
burden of a sudden illness. 

It has been suggested a number 
of times that a nation-wide program 
of compulsory health insurance 
should be adopted, whereby a tax, 
similar to the unemployment insur- 
ance tax and the old-age compensa- 
tion tax of the present Social Secu- 
rity Act, would be collected from 
workers. Then, when they become 
ill, they would be entitled to care. 

Compulsory health insurance is a 
highly controversial issue and one 
which we cannot discuss in this 
article. We cite it merely as an ex- 
ample of the proposals that are be- 
ing made to deal with this problem. 

The important fact is that public 
health is a many-sided problem. 
There is no easy formula by which 
it can be solved. Progress is being 
made along a number of fronts, in 
both the prevention and cure of dis- 
ease. But much more will have to 
be done if we are to become a truly 
strong nation. 
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Chief Justice Stone 


INE black-robed justices filed in 
to take their places behind the 
long bench of the United States 
Supreme Court at the opening of the 
new session this month. The figure 
of Charles Evans Hughes in the 
Chief Justice’s chair was missing. 
In his place sat Harlan Fiske Stone, 
presiding over the Court for the first 
time since his appointment in June. 
The new Chief Justice, who is 69, 
is already well acquainted with his 
duties, since he was appointed an 
associate justice of the Court by 
President Coolidge in 1925. His 
rugged features, tumbling gray hair, 
kindly face, and calm voice are well 
known to lawyers who argue cases 
before the Court. 

Stone, who grew up on a farm, at- 
tended an agricultural school before 
changing his mind to study law. 
Chosen by his classmates as the most 
likely to succeed, he made a brilliant 
record in both college and law school. 
He both practiced law and taught it 
after graduating. He could have 
made far more money by staying 
with his law firm in New York, but 
in 1924 he became attorney general 
in President Coolidge’s cabinet, and 
a year later he was named to the 
Supreme Court. 


HEN President Hoover sent the 

name of Owen Josephus Roberts 
to the Senate for confirmation, in 
1930, the “liberal bloc’? hastened to 
approve. They had in mind Mr. Rob- 
erts’ record as a prosecutor in the 
Teapot Dome oil case and his earlier 
record as lawyer for labor cases. 

The “liberals” of more recent days 
are not so kindly disposed toward 
Justice Roberts. Because of his ad- 
verse opinions in a number of cases 
involving major New Deal policies, 
they have set him down as a “con- 
servative,” and, in more unrestrained 
moments, as an “outright reaction- 
ary.” It is perhaps proof of his in- 
dependence of mind that he has not 
escaped the criticism of ‘‘conserva- 
tive’”’ circles either. 

At 66, Justice Roberts is the oldest 
of the Court’s associate justices. When 
not in Washington, he spends his 
time on his 700-acre farm near Phila- 
delphia, overseeing his livestock and 
chickens. He also likes to ride horse- 
back on his farm. He keeps in good 
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physical trim, and does not look his 
66 years. 


OUR years ago the name Hugo F. 

Black was considered headline 
material by most American news- 
paper editors. The senior senator 
from Alabama had been an adminis- 
tration leader in Congress, an investi- 
gator of the “power trust,” and a 
well-known liberal. When appointed 
to the Supreme Court by President 
Roosevelt, an enterprising newspa- 
perman discovered that Black had 
once belonged to the Ku Klux Klan. 
Armed with this information, his 
opponents unsuccessfully tried to 
prevent his confirmation. 


Born and raised in Alabama, Jus- 
tice Black speaks slowly, with traces 
of a drawl. His blue eyes and open 
face, and his direct way of saying 
things give an impression of sim- 
plicity. This often confused his op- 
ponents in the past, for Black is 
known as a crack lawyer. 

By nature, Hugo Black is a south- 
ern gentleman and a scholar. He 
likes extended conversations on 
books and history with good friends, 
and when alone he likes nothing bet- 
ter than to sink into an easy chair 
with a volume of Carlyle or some of 
the other older historical writers. His 
associates in Senate investigations 
were never surprised when Black 
leaned back and began to talk about 
Macaulay—“You know, last night I 
was reading about the way they 
tried to scotch the investigation of 
the British East India Company. Ma- 
caulay says...” 


CAREFUL search of newspaper 
files would fail to reveal any- 
thing odd or picturesque in the ca- 
reer of Justice Reed. His life reads 
like a lawyer’s brief—clear, logical, 
orderly. Even Washington’s gossip 
columnists, who make it their busi- 
ness to tell the idiosyncrasies of fa- 
mous men, are hard put to recall any 
colorful anecdotes about him. 
Washington knows Justice Reed 
as a quiet man, extremely thorough 
and conscientious in his work. As 
solicitor-general of the United States 
he defended many of the New Deal’s 
major reforms when they were un- 
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Stanley Reed Felix Frankfurter 


der attack before the Supreme Court. 

Justice Reed is 56 years old and 
was appointed to the Supreme Court 
in 1938. He was born in Kentucky, 
studied law at the University of Vir- 
ginia, and for four years was a mem- 
ber of the Kentucky legislature. 


PPOINTED by President Roose- 
velt to the Supreme Court 
bench in January 1939, Felix Frank- 
furter has already exerted such a 
powerful influence that he has been 
called “the Supreme Court’s most 


dominant member.” Certain it is, 
indeed, that he is brilliant, hard- 
working to an extreme, and fearless 
in his beliefs. 

Frankfurter is one of the many 
fine immigrants whose talents have 
left an indelible mark on American 
life. Born in Vienna, Austria, al- 
most 59 years ago, he came to this 
country before he was 12. After 
breaking all records for scholarship 
at Harvard Law School, he became 
engaged in government activities, 
and held a variety of administrative 
and legal posts in Washington. 

Right after the war he began a 
long and distinguished career as one 
of the most capable and stimulating 
professors Harvard Law School has 
ever had. Literally scores of his 
“boys” today hold jobs of great im- 
portance with the government. 


STRIKING parallel to the ““Abra- 
ham Lincoln type” of success 
story is seen in William Orville 
Douglas, the youngest man appointed 
to the Supreme Court since 1811. He 
was born just 43 years ago this 
month in the home of a poor Scotch 
Presbyterian “home _ missionary,” 
whose death when William was six 
left the boy to be raised in the most 
grinding kind of poverty. He worked 
exceedingly hard to put himself 
through school—lived in a tent three 
years, did his own laundry, swept 
floors, and waited tables. In spite of 
these handicaps, he ended up presi- 
dent of the student body, valedicto- 
rian of his graduating class, and a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa. 
Two years later he was determined 
to go to Columbia University Law 
School, so he tended sheep part of 


William O. Douglas Frank Murphy : 
the way, and “rode the rods” the rest 
of the way, landing in New York 
with six cents in his pocket. Again 
the fact that he had to work his way 
was no obstacle to scholarship; he 
finished second in his class. 

Since then, he has been a Wall 
Street lawyer, a professor in the law 
schools of Columbia and Yale, a bril- 
liant administrator in the govern- 
ment, and was appointed to the Su- 
preme Court in 1939, 


JI@ PEAK softly and hit hard.’’ This 
is the motto of Frank Murphy, 
who was appointed to the Supreme 
Court by President Roosevelt in 
February 1940. That he believes his 
own motto is well attested by the 
vigorous actions of this fighting Irish- 
man. In addition to being one of the 
most dynamic figures in public life, 
he is well known for his red hair, 
his enormously shaggy eyebrows, and 
his extreme devotion to the Catholic 
Church. He is the only bachelor on 
the Supreme Court bench. 
Murphy has led an extremely ac- 
tive life. In rapid succession he was 


assistant United States attorney, 
judge of a criminal court in Detroit, 
mayor of Detroit, governor general of 
the Philippines, governor of Michi- 
gan, and United States attorney gen- 
eral. In all these positions he re- 
vealed the same spirit of the cru- 
sader for reform, and as U. S. at- 
torney general, he _ distinguished 
himself by his successful prosecution 
of numerous racketeers and political 
bosses, such as Kansas City’s Boss 
Pendergast, 


AMES FRANCIS BYRNES is a 
“politician’s politician.”’ In his 10 

years as senator from South Carolina, 
this small, wiry, genial man became 
known as one of the most skillful 
parliamentarians in Congress. 

Byrnes was born in Charleston, 
South Carolina, in 1879. From ne- 
cessity he left school at 14 to be the 
office boy in a law firm. He also 
worked as a stenographer after office 
hours, and earned enough to support 
his mother who had kept the family 
together by making dresses. 

At the turn of the century Byrnes 
became a court reporter. Before he 
was 30 he had been admitted to the 
bar, owned and edited a newspaper, 
and served as the local district at- 
torney. In 1910 his neighbors elected 
him to Congress. 

Byrnes soon became an influential 
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House member, but returned home 
after his defeat in the Senate race 
of 1924. Six years later he ran again 
and entered the Senate, where he 
rose rapidly. 

Byrnes did not go along with the 
White House on all domestic meas- 
ures. He did, however, approve 
wholly of the administration’s for- 
eign policies and led the Senate 
Democrats in pushing the defense 
program. 

Last June the President, in recog- 
nition of Byrnes’ faithful service and 
ability, appointed him to the Su- 
preme Court, 


OBERT HOUGHWOUT JACK- 

SON was a New Dealer in spirit 
long before the New Deal was 
thought of. As a young attorney in 
Jamestown, New York, he began the 
fight against concentrated power that 
was to carry him to the Supreme 
Court. 

From his earliest youth Jackson 
was an excellent student. He never 
went to college, yet he read law and 
was admitted to the New York bar 
at 21. Cases of every description 
came his way, giving him a vast 
knowledge of the law. 

Jackson was never elected to pub- 
lic office but he has held a wide 
variety of government positions re- 
quiring legal ability of a high order. 
In 1940 he was appointed attorney 
general, holding that position until 
last June when the President ap- 
pointed him to the Supreme Court. 

Jackson is an outdoor man who 
likes fishing, shooting, and horseback 
riding.* Both he and his wife are ac- 
complished figure skaters. 
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